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New Employment Service Responsibilities 


N EMPLOYMENT SERVICE News, April 1937, 
I the foreword had the same title as that 
appearing above. 

In the meantime there have been note- 
worthy developments bearing upon this sub- 
ject. For example, on July 22, at a regional 
conference of representatives of the unem- 
ployment-compensation administrations in 
Colorado, Utah, Montana, Arizona, Wy- 
oming, and Idaho, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Employment Service, unanimously 
adopted, contained these recommendations: 


Your committee recommends that there be no 
indication on the registration cards of applicants 
in the employment office in any way denoting whether 
or not they are, or have been, in employment covered 
by the unemployment compensation law. 

We must be cognizant of the fact that in addition 
to duties required by enactment of unemployment 
compensation laws, the Employment Service still has 
an obligation to perform in attempting to place work- 
ers not covered by unemployment compensation. 
In considering these factors the committee wishes to 
point out that an employment service is obligated to 
any worker applying at an employment office for 
employment, and the test of referring an applicant 
to a job is primarily one of qualification regardless 
of whether or not he may be covered by an unem- 
ployment compensation law. 


On June 25, 1937, at a similar regional con- 
ference held in Birmingham, Alabama, repre- 
senting the unemployment-compensation ad- 
ministrations in the States of Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee, the report of the Committee 
on Employment Service contained the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

With respect to the question as to whether or 
not preference should be given to persons covered by 
unemployment compensation in making referrals of 
workers, your committee should like to recommend 
that this conference should go on record as favoring 


a continuation of the present policy of the Employ- 
ment Service, which is to refer workers for employ- 





ment on the basis of qualifications alone. That this 
should be done irrespective of a worker’s claim for 
the benefits. 


In the State of Wisconsin, where benefits 
have been paid under the Unemployment 
Compensation Act since July 1, 1936, it has 
been the consistent policy to fill employers’ 


orders by referral of the most suitably quali- 
fied applicants without reference to benefit 
status. 

The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 
refers to the cooperation of the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Administration and the 
State Employment Service as follows: 


An unemployment-compensation law can be suc- 
cessfully administered only if an adequate State- 
wide system of public employment offices is available, 
at which workers can apply for work and for unem- 
ployment benefits. Wisconsin was fortunate in hav- 
ing a well-organized State employment service in 
operation long before its unemployment-compensa- 
tion law became effective. Additional offices have 
had to be set up recently; but the long-established 
offices have served as the backbone of the expanded 
service needed for the administration of unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

In more than 20 of the larger district offices, and in 
each of the important branch offices in Milwaukee, 
the commission has placed a junior unemployment- 
compensation examiner, who is responsible for that 
part of the local work relating to unemployment 
benefits . . . These junior examiners are available 
to explain the application of the law to employers and 
workers in their respective communities . 

Where the load of benefit applications is heavy, 
the unemployment-compensation examiner is, of 
course, unable to deal with special problems and at 
the same time handle all the benefit registrations 
himself. He is, therefore, assisted in the latter task 
by the clerical force of the employment service, which 
has been considerably expanded for this purpose. 
Placing a single specialist on unemployment com- 
pensation in each office, and relying on the help of the 
employment service staff in handling unemployment- 
benefit registrations has, of course, required close coop- 
eration between these two divisions of the Industrial 
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Commission; but it has avoided duplication and has 
worked very well to date. 

This cooperation, which in Wisconsin 
‘shas worked very well’, is based upon three 
principles: 

First, That the new work which falls upon 
the Employment offices is not new in kind. 
It is regular employment-service work; 
namely, the registration and placement of 
those seeking employment. 

Second, The administration of those func- 
tions which are not germane to the Employ- 
ment Service (namely, that part of the work 
relating to unemployment benefits) is handled 
by officers of the unemployment compensa- 
tion division. 

Third, The coordination of these two dis- 
tinct organizations and of their two definite 
functions is assured by the supervision of 
the State organization of which these two 
divisions are coordinate parts. 

Each of these divisions finds it to be pos- 
sible and mutually advantageous to do its 
own job while cooperating with the other. 

The fundamental objective of unemploy- 
ment compensation, and that objective with 
which the Employment Service is most 
naturally and vitally concerned, is to stabi- 
lize employment. The real interests of un- 
employment compensation are best served, 
as are those of the Employment Service, when 
two things happen: First, that the Employ- 
ment Service is regarded uniformly by em- 
ployers as an agency worthy of their use, 
resulting in the Employment Service having 
access to the jobs that are vacant; second, 
that the Employment Service, in accord with 
its own policies and with the aid and en- 


couragement of unemployment compensa- 
tion, is expected by employers to refer the 
most suitably qualified person for each job 
that comes forward. 

In the long run, that policy and practice 
will tend to increase the stability of em- 
ployment. It is turn-over that creates the 
drain upon the benefit fund. At least, that 
is the important factor in times of normal 
industrial conditions. 

This conclusion may be justified by this 
illustration: 

In a given community, there are 1,000 
steady jobs, and they are all covered by 
unemployment compensation. Suppose in 
that community there is such ineffectual 
management of labor that 2,000 different 
men occupy those 1,000 jobs during the year. 
In such case no more wages are paid than 
1,000 steady jobs can earn; but at least 1,000, 
and possibly many more, workers may claim 
unemployment compensation benefit _be- 
cause of partial unemployment. 

In another community let us assume that 
the ideal condition exists, and that the entire 
thousand jobs are occupied continuously by 
the same thousand men. Obviously, then, 
the community will have just as much in- 
come from their work as in the other case, 
but not a cent will be required to be paid 
in benefits for unemployment. 

The development of the State Employment 
Service, for employment service purposes, is the 
best means of preparation for the new oppor- 
tunities now presented in the cooperation 
which will be eagerly extended to the 
agencies administering unemployment insur- 


ance, 
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A Half-Year’s Experience With a ‘Main 
Street”? Informational Program 


By BrapLey C. LAwTon 


State Headquarters Office, National Reemployment Service in Missouri 


HE PresmDENT’s Labor Day radio ad- 
‘ae urging public employment serv- 
ices to ‘“‘make an even more intensive search 

. to find opportunities in private em- 
ployment for workers” gave impetus to the 
efforts of the administrative staff of the Mis- 
souri National Reemployment Service to 
make it better known to private employers. 


An Analysis of the Market Made 


At the outset of the new program there was 
little previous experience to serve as a guide. 
It was, therefore, necessary to start practically 
from scratch, with an analysis of the employer 
market to be served. A careful study was 
made of the population and its distribution in 
the area served by the National Reemploy- 
ment Service. The State Employment Serv- 
ice in Missouri covers most of the densely 
populated sections, leaving to the National 
Reemployment Service a widespread terri- 
tory composed of agricultural, mining, resort, 
and river-front areas, over which are dotted 
marketing and manufacturing centers of com- 
paratively small population. The market is 
essentially a “‘Main-Street” market. 

The tangible assets available to conquer 
this market, that is, to obtain the maximum 
volume of employers’ orders, provided for 
enough money to cover the overhead ex- 
penses of the 81 offices but no more. That is, 
practically no more. There were small local 
contributions available for the program in a 
few widely scattered areas; but in the half- 
year period represented by this report, not 
more than $25 was spent. 

That was the picture in the early fall of 
1936, and it was obvious that a long pull was 





ahead. An employment service cannot re- 
sort to the ordinary methods of advertising. 


‘It cannot stimulate sales by window displays 


of its stock-in-trade; it cannot depend upon 
automatic pick-up business from passers-by. 
But its permanent success depends upon 
public recognition and patronage. Ade- 
quate information must be provided regard- 
less of handicaps. 

And the handicaps were considerable. ‘The 
staff was confronted with all of the limita- 
tions common to most public employment 
services, including lack of funds. In addi- 
tion, there were the limitations peculiar to 
low-population areas, such as scarcity of pub- 
licity media of large circulation and lack of 
mechanical facilities. Advertising of, by, and 
for Main Street is far different than advertis- 
ing of, by, and for Broadway. 


Basic Selling Principles Adapted 


Although there was practically no available 
precedent for informational activities in its 
type of territory, the administrative staff de- 
termined to adapt to its use as many as pos- 
sible of the proved methods utilized by suc- 
cessful business organizations. It was agreed 
that building community recognition is 
mainly a selling job—selling groups as well 
as individuals—and that employment-service 
personnel must therefore be salesmen. For 
those salesmen, sales ammunition was needed, 
the same types of selling aids as those which 
successfully promote sales of “shoes, and 
ships, and sealing wax.” It was determined 
that the personal salesmanship of staff mem- 
bers should be supplemented and augmented 
by newspapers, direct mail, radio broadcasts, 
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group talks, sales pamphlets, and any other 
form of effective advertising that might be 
obtainable. 

Above all, it was to supplement, not sup- 
plant, the personal selling efforts of the field- 
visiting program. Nothing was to detract 
from that personal contact between salesman 
and customer, or prospective customer, which 
is so essential in any enterprise, particularly 
a personal service organization. 


Preparation 


In order to insure that the “product”’ would 
measure up to the claims made for it, imme- 
diate steps were taken to reorganize territories 
on the basis of service to private industry, and 
to improve all employment-office procedures 
incidental to the placement function. In the 
process, the number of operating offices was 
reduced from 80 to 46, each geared to serve 
a logical territory of employers in private 
industry. 

Additional advertising and sales-promotion 
ability was added to the State headquarters 
staff to supplement the activities of others 
experienced in that type of work. Plans were 
made to train the field staff in sales promotion 
and public information procedures. 

The State headquarters staff prepared and 
issued to its field personnel an 85-page text- 
book of such procedures, entitled ‘‘Service to 
Private Industry.” The first half of this 
manual, Procedures for Conducting Field 
Visits, consists of an adaptation of the New 
York State Employment Service’s _field- 
visiting manual as edited and distributed to 
all States by the United States Employment 
Service. The second half, Building Com- 
munity Recognition for the Service, is a dis- 
cussion of fundamental objectives, plans, and 
procedures for employment office sales promo- 
tion and informational activities. 

After 3 months of intensified effort, a basic 
staff-training course was prepared and sys- 
tematically conducted in all districts over a 
5-month period dealing with all phases of 
public employment office operations, with 
instruction in sales promotion included as an 
integral part of the course. On the principle 
that true education is a continuous proc- 


ess, additional and supplementary training 
courses are contemplated for the early fall. 


Planning the Program 


In the preliminary evaluation of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of workable proce- 
dures for the production, control, and 
distribution of informational material, con- 
sideration was given to three alternative 
policies: 

1. The origination, production, and distribution of 
such material locally. 

2. The origination, production, and distribution 
of this material by State headquarters office. 

3. The origination, production, and distribution of 
the material by cooperative action of both State head- 
quarters and local offices. ; 

If the first alternative were chosen, the 
program would certainly have the benefit of 
local interest, local flavor, and timeliness. 
Contacts with influential local organizations 
and individuals would make for effective dis- 
tribution. But purely local responsibility for 
informational activities would also involve a 
certain amount of risk. ‘The danger of an 
unfavorable from ill-considered 
methods would be greaicr than if there were 
general by the headquarters 
office. Such a program would not take the 
fullest advantage of ideas, ability, advice, 
and general coordination which the head- 
quarters office might be able to furnish. 

The plan of leaving the full responsibilities 
to the headquarters office appeared equally 


reaction 


supervision 


ill-advised. Here, clearly, the program would 
suffer from lack of local inspiration, produc- 
tion, and counsel, loss of local interest, flavor, 
and timeliness, and absence of local contacts. 
Whatever benefits in coverage and control 
that might be gained from centralization 
would be more than offset by these considera- 
tions. 

It was decided, therefore, to combine the 
best features of each plan in a joint program 
making maximum use of the ideas and talent 
of both the administrative and local offices; 
insuring effective local contacts, timeliness, 
and local interest through local office partici- 
pation; and insuring coordination and stimu- 
lus through the active interest of the State 
headquarters staff. 
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In deciding to follow this policy, it was 
believed that information distributed through 
local offices would be many times more 
effective than the same amount distributed 
through State headquarters; and experience 
has proved that the advantages predicted 
have materialized. 


Informational Responsibilities of Local Offices 


Local staff members have acted as the 
shock troops of the _ public-information 
program. ‘They are in the best position to 
perform the active work both of preparation 
and of accomplishment; they are in a position 
to plan, carry out, follow up, and integrate 
into general employment service operations a 
continuous and cumulative public relations 
program, tailor-made for the individual com- 
munity. Even news releases of State or 
National origin have been identified as 
closely as possible with the local office through 
insertion of local names, quotations from local 
staff members, local addresses and phone 
numbers, and reference to local news or 
conditions. 

There has been no direct contact between 
State headquarters and local outlets, with the 
exception of a few “‘goodwill’’ visits. While 
State headquarters has initiated, produced, 
and directed the distribution of the majority 
of the items, the actual placing of each piece 
has been accomptished by the local office in 
each instance. 


The Participation of State Headquarters 
Office 


The functions of the State headquarters 
office have been limited to general super- 
vision of the program; initiation of specific 
items; counsel and production assistance in 
regard to working out ideas of local offices; 
specific concurrence in all information relat- 
ing to State-wide or nation-wide operations 
or policies; coordination of all informational 
efforts into the general State-wide plan; 
keeping a cumulative record and specimens 
of all accomplishments; and inspiring each 
of the 12 districts to take advantage of all 
desirable opportunities for spreading infor- 
mation. 





This inspiration has been applied cau- 
tiously and judiciously. Due to obvious 
variations in potentialities, there has been 
no direct competition between districts. 
Beginning November 15, 1936, districts 
have submitted to State headquarters weekly 
reports of accomplishments, together with 
two clippings or specimens; and from these 
reports are compiled detailed circulation 
statements, which are placed in the hands of 
all staff members monthly. But there is no 
“setting of quotas’; there is no list of com- 
parative standings; no district is “‘first” or 


_“last.”? In each district office there is posted 


a giant line chart showing the work in that 
district by weeks. That chart, together 
with circulation statements and the dis- 
trict’s own evaluation of accomplishment as 
compared with opportunity, are the only 
forms of ‘‘competition” used. Emphasis has 
been placed on quality rather than quantity. 


The Program in Action 


On September 15-16 and October 16-17, 
1936, detailed discussions of promotion 
problems were conducted during 2-day 
conferences of district managers. The next 
month, at a special managers’ conference 
devoted entirely to public relations, an- 
nouncement was made that the program 
had achieved sufficient momentum to make 
possible final decisions as to detailed pro- 
cedures for initiating, producing, coordinat- 
ing, and reporting informational efforts. Pro- 
cedures were decided upon only after con- 
sultation with all district managers. 

Graphic exhibits of results accomplished 
to date and specimens of typical work were 
displayed at this conference, and district 
managers were given, in convenient form, 
all necessary materials to pass on to local 
staff members. Each manager was charged 
with complete responsibility for the pro- 
motional activities in his district; and as 
eventualities made such action advisable, 
State headquarters representatives made 
field trips to assist district managers in 
specific promotional activities. 

The program has been discussed at sub- 
sequent managers’ conferences and district 
staff meetings as advisable. 
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Types and Volume of “‘Messages”’ 


During the first half-year of intensified 
activity, the period represented by this 
report, that is, from November 15, 1936 to 
May 15, 1937, a State total of 6,604,226 
information messages has been reported by 
districts. This is equivalent to about 14 
messages per family in National Reemploy- 
ment Service territory. By ‘“‘messages”’ is 
meant the number of items (such as news 
stories, radio broadcasts, etc.) multiplied by 
the total circulation of the medium used. 
Circulation figures have been adjusted to 
exclude circulation outside the territory of 
National Reemployment Service in Missouri. 




















Broken down according to media the 
messages were accomplished as follows: 
Number 
Medium Number of items of mes- 
sages 
Newspapers-_-_-_----- 795 publications of news sto- | 3, 173, 613 
ries and advertisements. | 
eee 221 teoedcasts. ............. | 3, 300, 000 
ye, ee BPMN etc cn cee cee ee | 100, 000 
Direct mail.....--- 106 letters and circulars.___-- | 22, 607 
Group talks_....__- pdt ESS Mgr eee ENE 8, 006 
i eres 1, 201 6, 604, 226 
Newspapers 


Since newspapers present the Service’s 
greatest promotional opportunities through- 
out its territory as a whole, and since they are 
peculiarly local in character and readership, 
particular effort has been made to localize 
every newspaper story to the greatest degree 
practicable. 

The National Reemployment Service in 
Missouri recently published the following 
story, which we quote because it exemplifies 
the Service’s planned, continuous efforts to 
include in every story, short or long, the 
essential elements of local reader interest, 
local color and timeliness, as well as effective 
selling message. 

It was 12 o’clock midnight, and no time for the 
telephone to start ringing. 

At least, that is what the tired National Reemploy- 
ment Service representative thought. Nevertheless, 


he reached his hand over to the bedside telephone and 
answered with a sleepy greeting. Over the wire came 


the frantic voice of a woman, who muttered something 
about ‘‘a leak.”’ 

The public employment office staff member was 
used to emergency appeals, and he became wide 
awake and efficient all at once. 

“Yes, yes! How can we help you?” he asked. 

“My roof is leaking! It’s ruining everything! I 
want you to send someone over here right away to 
hold a bucket under the leak until it stops raining!” 
the excited woman exclaimed. 

And the National Reemployment Service represent- 
ative did find a man who filled the job, promptly and 
efficiently. 

This comparatively trivial incident illustrates in a 
small way the prompt, personal kind of service that 
the public employment office is delivering to thou- 
sands of communities throughout the Nation. 


The scene changes. 

In dramatic contrast to the “case of the leaking 
roof’’, a large-scale demonstration of the value of the 
public employment service was given the Nation at 
the time of the recent floods. 

When the St. Francis River threatened to break 
through its dikes and cover a large part of Dunklin 
County, Missouri, the National Reemployment Serv- 
ice received an order from the county levee board to 
recruit immediately and dispatch to the scene all men 
available for flood-prevention work. Snow and sleet 
had demoralized transportation and communication; 
but through the emergency efforts of the staff, who 
employed every possible means of notification, the 
required number of workers was recruited and placed 
on the job within the minimum time limit. 

Later the public employment service was called 
upon to furnish 2,800 workers to protect the set-back 
levee which held flood waters in the vast 132,000-acre 
spillway above New Madrid. Cooperating with other 
governmental agencies, trucks were obtained to 
transport these workers to the flooded areas. 

Regardless of the size or importance of any job they 
may have open, all employers are invited to use the 
facilities of the public employment service without 
charge or obligation. The name is National Reem- 
ployment Service. The address is New Post Office 
Building. The phone number is 370. 


The 795 individual publications of news 
stories, editorials, and advertisements in 
newspapers ranged in size from 1 inch to 3 
columns. Newspaper circulations ranged 
from 500 to 27,000. ‘The average circulation 
of newspapers in N. R.S. territory is 4,000. 

The following subjects have been used as 
bases of newspaper stories: ‘‘readers” or 
short items giving interesting facts about the 
Service to employers, applicants, and the 
community; seasonal services available; 
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periodic reports of results accomplished; 
reports of results accomplished in emer- 
gencies; descriptions of occupations repre- 
sented in the active files; results or summaries 
of community surveys; changes in office 
locations; establishment of new offices; reports 
of staff meetings; changes in staff personnel; 
new responsibilities of staff members; per- 
sonal anecdotes about staff members; “‘hu- 
man interest” incidents; “departments” or 
“columns” of comment signed by local 
staff members; testimonials from employers; 
reports of group talks; photographs of offices 
and staff members. 

Display and classified advertising has been 
used in newspapers to acquaint the public 
with general facts about the Service, to stimu- 
late employers’ orders, and to stimulate 
applications from specially qualified workers 
either to fill actual orders or to build up 
“stocks” of applicants for whom a demand is 
anticipated. Best results have been experi- 
enced when the message is specific; that is, 
when there is a definite offer of a certain type 
of worker to prospective employers, or of a 
certain type of job to prospective workers. 

The medium of the newspaper, which is 
available in all districts, has the powerful 
advantage of reaching almost everyone who is 
directly or indirectly concerned with the 
public employment service. 


Radio 


The 221 radio broadcasts were obtained 
through two stations, Joplin and Cape 
Girardeau. All Cape Girardeau broadcasts 
were “spot announcements.” Over the Joplin 
station one period of 3 months was devoted to 
spot announcements of a half-minute to 2 
minutes in duration, broadcast once or twice 
each day, and consisting of news items about 
the Service and unadulterated “plugs” or 
advertisements. 

For another period of 3 months over the 
Joplin station 15-minute programs were 
broadcast weekly. Two types of entertain- 
ment were used, musical selections by the 
best talent available without cost to the 
Service, and informal interviews designed to 
be educational as well as entertaining. 

9604—37—2 





These interviews were of three kinds: 
Between the announcer and a staff member; 
between a staff member and a prominent 
employer; between the announcer, a staff 
member, and an applicant whose employ- 
ment background or personal experiences 
presented interesting discussion features. A 
typical example of the prominent employer 
was the secretary of the State restaurant 
owner’s association. Typical examples of 
“interesting applicants” were: A nephew of 
Buffalo Bill, who told of his work experiences 
in the pioneer days; and an adventurous con- 


‘struction worker, who had worked on a hotel 


in India, on the Empire State Building and 
other great buildings in many parts of the 
world, who had labored as a sand-hog in the 
construction of the Hudson River tubes, 
who had been a gunner on a submarine 
chaser during the World War. 

No phonograph records or transcription 
programs were used. At least two commer- 
cial announcements regarding the Service 
were included in each program. 

In order to make proper allowance for 
radio listeners outside the areas served by 
the National Reemployment Service in Mis- 
souri, and the possible number of radio re- 
ceivers tuned to other stations, each broad- 
cast, regardless of its length, has been credited 
with a total of 15,000 listeners, which is about 
10 percent of the maximum number of 
listeners, according to analyses made by the 
radio stations. 

Because of their general appeal, radio 
broadcasts were designed to build general 
community recognition rather than to pre- 
cipitate actual employer orders. 

Present broadcasting programs consist of 
‘spot announcements” only, with plans being 
made for a series of 15-minute programs over 
four or five stations in the early fall. 


Bus Cards 


Bus-card dispay to date has been obtained 
in two cities, Joplin and Carthage. In cal- 
culating the weekly circulation of 12,500 
messages, it has been assumed that 1 passen- 
ger out of each 10 sees the employment- 
service card, 
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The cards, designed with an eye to econ- 
omy of production as well as effectiveness of 
advertising message, were purchased from 
contributed local funds. 

The story of bus-card advertising illustrates 
the effect in practice of one public-relations 
policy of the Nationai Reemployment Serv- 
ice in Missouri. That policy is to build 
respect and goodwill for the Service among 
all with whom the Service comes in contact. 

There has been no “hat-in-hand”’ attitude 
on the part of staff members in dealing with 
such persons. On the contrary, staff mem- 
bers have kept in mind and have convinced 
others that the public employment service is 
a nonprofit community enterprise, offering 
an important public service, which is basi- 
cally noncompetitive and is without direct 
cost to its users; that promotion of the Serv- 
ice will return an indirect profit to the com- 
munity in general by increasing its scope. 

When first approached the handlers of 
bus-card advertising agreed to post the Serv- 
ice’s cards only when unsold space was avail- 
able. After the cards had been on display for 
a month, the bus lines agreed to post the 
cards regularly in all busses, regardless of 
whether they had unsold space; later they 
offered 10 rotate the position of the cards 
each month so as to insure the greatest pos- 
sible potential advertising return. 

Bus cards are considered a_ particularly 
effective medium for reaching desirable 
classes of applicants. 


Direct Mail 


The total of 22,607 messages by direct mail 
includes approximately 1,500 messages cir- 
culated through miscellaneous media such 
as blotters and pamphlets. However, there 
were in addition 106 mailings of individual- 
ized form letters, filled-in form letters, and 
circulars, with an average circulation of 
approximately 200 copies per mailing. 

Direct-mail promotion has been used by 
N. R. S. in Missouri for many purposes: To 
pave the way for individual field visits; to 
follow up individual field visits; to provide 
repetition of sales message between field visits 
when frequent visits would be undesirable 


for some special reason; to reach all potential 
employers in any community, area or specific 
industry; to offer information about special 
seasonal service to employers; to welcome new 
employers to a community; to recruit appli- 
cants of specific qualifications. 

Direct mail is considered particularly effec- 
tive for public employment office use, for the 
following reasons: 


1. Its selling power may be concentrated upon a 
specific group of employers or prospective applicants, 
and the sales appeal may be aimed directly at that 
group. 

2. A direct-mail sales campaign may be initiated 
by a comparatively small investment without ma- 
terially affecting the impression made upon the recip- 
ients of the material. . 

3. In a large percentage of cases, direct-mail ma- 
terial is delivered directly into the hands of the 
individual addressed. 

4. Direct mail is completely under the control of the 
employment office, since amount and frequency is 
entirely independent of outside factors (such as coop- 
eration by newspapers, radio stations, etc.) 

5. The penalty mailing privilege makes possible the 
distribution of direct-mail at comparatively low cost; 
the official letterhead adds to the interest and prestige 
of the message, thus increasing its effectivencss. 


Some of the mailings made by N. R. S. in 
Missouri have been successful, and some have 
not; and it is important to note that analysis of 
each unsuccessful mailing disclosed the lack of 
one or more of these essential characteristics: 
Careful planning of the message, timeliness, 
reader interest, specialized appeal, efficient 
production, attractive appearance. In short, 
regardless of the many natural advantages of 
direct mailings to the employment office 
business as such, it offers no royal road to 
successful public relations. 


Group Talks 


Considering the comparatively small num- 
ber of people in the average Main Street 
audience, the 79 individual talks made to 
groups, with a total audience of 8,006 repre- 
sents a comparatively wide coverage. Staff 
members made prepared addresses before the 
following types of organizations: Chambers of 
commerce, city councils, luncheon clubs, 
service clubs, farmers’ associations, church 
organizations, business and __ professional 
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women’s clubs, parent-teachers’ associations, 
home-economics classes, cooking schools. 

It is the general policy to follow up tnrough 
field visits the individual contacts made 
during and following staff appearances 
before groups. 


Printed Material 


No record is available of the number of 
blotters, pamphlets, and business cards dis- 
tributed in person by staff members during 
field visits, group talks, and in the operating 
offices. The pamphlets, Matching Jobs and 
Men, and the reports, Who Are the Job- 
Seekers? and Filling Nine Million Jobs, have 
been distributed judiciously to employers and 
civic leaders. 


Evaluation of Results Secured 
from the Program 


It aiways has been difficult for the advertis- 
ing manager to prove direct results from ex- 
penditures of money, time, and effort. The 
most convincing proof that “it pays to ad- 
vertise” is circumstantial; the history of 
American commerce indicates that successful 
businesses are usually continuous users of 
aggressive sales promotion and advertising. 


Analysis of Initial Orders 


Effort has been made by N. R. S. in Mis- 
souri to trace direct results of the campaign 
by a ‘“‘new customers” record; that is, a rec- 
ord of the reasons for initial employers’ orders. 

This record has been kept through the post- 
ing of a Roman numeral code symbol on 
form 330, or on form 315 for an initial order, 
indicating the reason which precipitated the 
new customer’s order, as follows: 


—_— 


. Field visit. 

Newspaper notice. 

Service recommended by user. 
Service recommended by nonuser. 
Friend of staff member. 

Letter from office. 

Heard radio talk. 

Phone call from office. 

Heard group talk. 

. All others (explained in detail). 


CONAN AwWH 


— 
© 





Ratio of Private Placements to 
Field Visits 


It is a generally recognized law of advertis- 
ing that in the case of a business which ob- 
tains orders only in the event of a future de- 
mand contingent upon circumstances beyond 
its control, there is no certainty of demonstra- 
ble correlation between advertising effect and 
increased orders. For such a business, ad- 
vertising must be a “‘long-pull’’ sales stimu- 
lator; the advertising of today may result in 
orders today, or a year from today! 

However, it is an interesting truth that after 


‘elimination of irrelevant factors, those dis- 


tricts having the fewest field visits per private 
placement are those districts which rank 
highest in the number of accumulated pub- 
licity messages. From this it may be deduced 
that other forms of promotion increase the 
productiveness of the average field visit— 
which is a major objective of the publicity 
program of N. R. S. in Missouri. 


Results from Specific Messages 


Statistical tabulations have been made of 
employers’ orders and applications resulting 
from specific newspaper advertisements and 
direct-mail letters. The available data, how- 
ever, is not complete enough to justify definite 
conclusions as to the comparative efficiency 
or economy of various types of promotional 
activity. 

There is now in formulation a plan for 
comprehensive, uniform reports of such 
results whenever traceable. 


Intangible Results from the Informational 
Program 


Beginning April 1 some attention has been 
directed to the recruiting of applicants of 
special qualifications needed to meet cur- 
rent or prospective employer requirements, 
although, the principal problem of N. R. S. in 
Missouri has been to obtain orders from em- 
ployers in private industry, and approxi- 
mately 98 percent of all effort has been aimed 
at that goal. 

It is therefore encouraging to note that 
since the start of the program last fall private 
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placements have increased steadily month 
by month; that the number of private place- 
ments for April 1937 was almost 5 times 
larger than for October 1936. From this 
record it may be inferred that informational 
efforts have produced some very tangible 
results. 

It is impossible, however, to evaluate in 
tangible terms the byproducts of the pro- 


gram of N. R. S. in Missouri such as: Staff 
education and consequent increased morale 
and efficiency; influence upon cooperating 
national, State, and local governmental 
agencies; influence upon important civic 
organizations; correction of erroneous opin- 
ions of the Service; identification of the Serv- 
ice as a progressive constructive force in the 
life of the community. 


Standards and Research 


A pamphlet entitled ‘‘A Survey of Employ- 
ment Service Information,” now in prepara- 
tion, promises to stimulate as much interest 
as the two recent publications “Filling Nine 
Million Jobs” and ‘“‘Who Are the Job Seek- 
ers?” The new survey endeavors to show the 
incidence of unemployment of workers in 
different industrial, occupational, age, sex, 
and color groups. It presents an analysis and 
an interpretation of the composition of the 
active file of the Employment Service as of 
April 1, 1937, and the volume and character- 
istics of applications and placements from 
July 1, 1936, to March 31, 1937. 

-—*—— 

EMPLOYMENT Offices will be glad to learn 
that the long-awaited job descriptions of the 
Cleaning, Dyeing, and Pressing Industry, 
Job Foundries, Job Machine Shops, Hotels 
and Restaurants, Laundry Industry, and 
Retail Trade are now in the hands of the 
printer, and it is hoped that they will be 
ready for distribution before the end of the 
year. 

It is interesting to note that job descriptions 
are being used by private concerns as well as 
by the Employment Service. Recently vol- 
umes of the published job descriptions were 
noted in the library of the chief of the 
actuarial division of a large insurance 
company. 


Toots and techniques are being developed 
to aid the interviewer in the classification and 
placement of applicants. At present, tests 
developed for typists and stenographers are 
being used with a great deal of success in ap- 
proximately 60 offices of the Service. Tech- 
niques for classifying alphabetical and numer- 
ical coders and card-punch operators also 
have been completed and are about ready 
for experimental use. 


Trade questions to aid interviewers in the 
classification and placement of skilled workers 
have been devised and standardized for jobs 
in the construction, foundry, and machine- 
shop industries. The questions for the con- 
struction industry are now being used in a 
number of employment offices by interviewers 
trained in their application. 


~ ae 


Tue Division of Standards and Research is 
cooperating with the Procedures Section of 
the Unemployment Compensation Division 
of the Social Security Board in preparing 
procedures to be followed by employment 
offices in administering unemployment com- 
pensation. A memorandum outlining gen- 
eral procedures to be followed in making 
benefit payments was sent early in August, to 
States scheduled to pay benefits in January 
1938. 
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Jamboree Jobs 


By C. H. Bennett and FRANKLIN J. PoRTER 
District of Columbia Public Employment Center 


WO YEARS ago a tented city was erected 

along the Potomac River and prepara- 
tions begun for the reception of 25,000 Boy 
Scouts. Suddenly all plans were canceled. 
An infantile paralysis epidemic in nearby 
Virginia made it advisable to call off the 
Jamboree indefinitely. When in July 1937 
the tented city again arose, and the little-used 
word Jamboree became common coinage 
around the District of Columbia, plans for a 
rousing welcome were gotten under way. 

Of course, the real preparations had begun 
much earlier. In March the chief engineer 
of the Boy Scouts of America came to Wash- 
ington to start laying the ground work for 
the feeding and housing of thousands of boys. 
A representative of the Public Relations Divi- 
sion of the District of Columbia Public Em- 
ployment Center called on him and offered 
the assistance and cooperation of the employ- 
ment service in this difficult task. The first 
visit brought an order for two mechanical 
engineers, three draftsmen, two stenographers, 
and one junior accountant. Obviously, these 
immediate personnel requirements were negli- 
gible compared to the number who were to be 
employed later, but the initial order demon- 
strated confidence in the ability of the Em- 
ployment Service to refer competent em- 
ployees. 

At the close of the interview, the chief 
engineer suggested that our field representa- 
tive visit him again during the first week in 
May to meet the commissary personnel direc- 
tor of the Boy Scouts, who was to have com- 
plete charge of recruiting the personnel 
needed during the period of encampment. 

At the invitation of our field representative, 
the commissary personnel director visited 





the District of Columbia Public Employment 
Center a few days after his arrival in 


_ Washington. He observed the work of the 


various divisions, reviewed the applications 
of a few registrants in occupational groups 
in which he was particularly interested, and 
learned something of the type of service the 
Center was prepared to give him. Two 
days later he announced the decision to 
obtain all the employees needed for the 
duration of the Jamboree through the 
United States Employment Service, and 
because the majority of those employed 
were to work within the District of Colum- 
bia, it was decided to have all applicants 
clear through the D. C. Public Employment 
Center. One member of the staff was 
delegated the responsibility of working 
directly with the personnel director until 
his entire personnel was selected, so that he 
would not be put to the inconvenience of 
dealing with a number of individuals in 
different divisions and so that satisfactory 
coordination of the order would be insured. 


Job Descriptions Accompany Orders 


Orders were received for 284 stewards, 
cooks, and kitchen helpers; 34 secretaries; 
150 cashiers and countermen; 6 chauffeurs; 
6 truck drivers; 4 motorcycle riders; 33 
watchmen; and 30 laborers. Characteristic 
of the thorough preparations of the Boy 
Scout officials were the complete written 
descriptions furnished the Center specifying 
the types of employees needed, qualifications 
desired, duties and rate of pay for each job, 
the date each employee was to report, and 
the name and address of the person to whom 
he was to report. 
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One of the requirements of all employees 
was a rigid physical examination. Vacci- 
nation for smallpox, or documentary evi- 
dence of successful vaccination within the 
past 7 years was required, in addition, of all 
those assigned to the kitchen sections. 
Arrangements were made with the United 
States Public Health Service to conduct 
these examinations and to vaccinate those 
who needed it. 


Cooperation From Other Employment Offices 


A survey of our active file revealed a short- 
age of applicants available for kitchen jobs. 
Accompanied by the commissary personnel 
director, our representative visited the Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, and New York City 
public employment offices, and the Rosslyn, 
Alexandria, Fredericksburg, Richmond, Nor- 
folk, and Newport News offices of the Vir- 
ginia Service. Applicants were interviewed 
in each of these offices, and a sufficient 
number was selected to fill all open orders 
and provide a reserve list of over 100 stewards 
and cooks. 

Four days before the opening of the 
Jamboree every order had been filled, and 
there was an adequate number of reserves 
to provide for any contingency. Of the 
565 applicants placed, 511 were registered 
at the D. C. Employment Center, and 54, 
all of them first and second cooks, were 
employed through the other offices men- 
tioned above. 


Turn-over at a Minimum 


Because of the temporary nature of the 
work and the necessity for immediate ad- 
justment to unique working conditions, in- 
cluding the capriciousness of Washington 
weather, considerable turnover among the 
284 employees of the kitchen sections was 
anticipated. However, based on the number 


of actual replacements in this group, which 
totaled nine, turn-over was held to the 
phenomenally low rate of 3.1 percent. Since 
there were no replacements among the other 
employees, turn-over for the total number 
placed was held at 1.7 percent. We feel 
that the low turn-over can be attributed to 
three factors: (1) Careful selection; (2) ade- 
quate wages; (3) complete understanding 
on the part of each employee of the job to 
be done and the working conditions to be 
expected. 

At the termination of the Jamboree, the 
commissary personnel director made the 
following very gratifying statement: ‘‘We 
are convinced that through the D. C. Em- 
ployment Center we obtained the highest 
qualified employees available in this section 
of the country. Our personnel requirements 
were sufficiently diversified to demand the 
type of employees required to fill positions 
necessary to furnish facilities for a city of 
25,000 people. 

“The stewards and cooks we employed 
were the types that one would find in the 
leading hotels, and the quality of work per- 
formed by all our employees was highly 
satisfactory. Due primarily to the careful 
selection of the applicants referred to us and 
the knowledge that each applicant had of 
the functions of his particular job, our per- 
centage of turn-over was held to an irre- 
ducible minimum.” 

It would have been impossible for the 
Employment Center to have filled satis- 
factorily all the orders given by the Boy 
Scout officials had it not been for the co- 
operation of the affiliated offices mentioned 
above. The procedure followed illustrates 
how a public employment office may function 
as a central labor pool for large employers 
and as a central clearance service for appli- 
cants from other States. 
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Summary of the United States Employment 
Service Activities Year Ended June 30, 1937 


N eae gains in the volume of serv- 
ice rendered by employment offices to 


private industry was the outstanding feature - 


of operations of the United States Employ- 
ment Service during the 1936-37 fiscal year. 
A tentative report for the 12 months’ period 
shows that 2,100,600 placements in private 
jobs were made, a gain of 81 percent over the 
number of private placements made during 
the preceding year and the highest total for 
any year in the history of the Employment 
Service. Almost 4% million placements of all 
types were made. 

Efforts to return workers to jobs in private 
employment dominated the program of the 
Employment Service during the 1936-37 fis- 
cal period in sharp contrast to the concentra- 
tion on emergency duties during the preced- 
ing fiscal year. In the 1935-36 period, while 
extensive efforts were made to increase pri- 
vate placements, the work in this field was of 
necessity overshadowed by operations in con- 
nection with the W. P. A. program. 

After the necessity for large-scale referrals to 
works projects had passed, the work of the 
Employment Service personnel was increas- 
ingly shifted toward widening private job 
opportunities for registrants. Solicitations of 
employers were made in increasing numbers. 
During the 1936-37 fiscal year 1,713,530 field 
visits were made, 96 percent more than in the 
previous year. As a result of intensive pri- 
vate placement efforts and of improved busi- 
ness conditions the volume of private place- 
ments grew rapidly. In each month the num- 
ber of private jobs filled exceeded the total for 
the same month 1 year earlier. 





Despite the intensification of effort in the 
field of private jobs, service to public works 
projects and governmental units also reached 
a new high point during the year. A vol- 
ume of 1,846,322 prevailing wage place- 
ments in public employment were made. 
These include jobs filled on public building 
and construction projects of a_nonrelief 
nature, jobs filled with contractors operating 
on such projects and also placements on the 
staffs of local, State and Federal govern- 
mental units. 


United States Employment Service Activities, 
July 1, 1936-June 30, 1937 


(Preliminary Report, Subject to Revision) 











Percent 
; — of change 
Activity June 30 from Men Women 
1937 - previous 
year 
New applications_...... 3, 876, 663) —39. 7/2, 734, 553/1, 142, 110 
Total placements_.._.-- 4, 231,852] —26.8|3, 382,727} 849, 125 
Total nonrelief place- 

WHE onccnis 3, 946,922} +35. 5)3, 132,959) 813, 963 
CL, eee 2, 100, 600} +81. 0/1, 304, 136) 796, 464 
PUN oe eceecads 1, 846, 322 +5. 4/1, 828, 823 17, 499 

Relief and W. P. A___| 284,930} -—90.1) 249,768) 35, 162 
Active Gile.......~.<<<.-. 5,016,014) —22. 8/3, 894, 507/1, 121, 507 

















Assignments of workers on relief projects 
dropped to low levels. Continuing the de- 
clines from the peak levels of the 1935-36 
period, relief assignments dropped to a vol- 
ume of less than 10 percent of the number of 
such placements during the preceding year, 
only 284,930 relief placements being made. 
The security-wage relief placements made 
up only 6.7 percent of the total placements 
during the 12 months ended June 30, 1937, 
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while 1 year earlier they had accounted for 
49.6 percent of the year’s total placements. 

The volume of job seekers registered with 
the Employment Service during the year 
also declined materially. A portion of this 
decline was due, no doubt, to the fact that 
during the 1935-36 year large numbers of 
persons were registered in connection with 
the W. P. A. program for which registration 
with the Employment Service was a pre- 
requisite to assignment on projects. During 


the 1936-37 period, on the other hand, prac- 
tically all registrations were made without 
reference to any special program. 

The number of persons actively seeking 
work through the employment offices de- 
clined steadily during the latter months of 
the fiscal year. On June 30, 1937, 5,016,014 
persons were actively registered as seeking 
work, the lowest volume in the active file 
since statistics of the number of job-seekers 
have been available. 
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ACTIVITIES 
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ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, JULY 1936-JUNE 1937 
































PLACEMENTS 
New Apptt- AcTIvE 
Sass cart a, i 
Total Private July 1935 e Public Relief! . 
June 1936 

United States........<... 3, 876, 663 4, 231, 852 2, 100, 600 +81.0 1, 846, 322 284, 930 5, 016, 014 
RIMMER ccc scene sateen 49, 564 61, 798 25, 078 +417.0 32, 194 4, 526 66, 143 
eS eee eee 23, 059 30, 413 15, 639 +126.6 13, 796 978 17, 724 
DMN Soi oo ectecse sen 40, 717 46, 312 15, 028 +2.5 23, 336 7, 948 52, 530 
SS ee er oe 332, 340 363, 333 205, 922 +56.9 149, 710 7, 701 204, 629 
Olsens <csecsessucuasees 52, 028 52, 296 26, 158 +71.4 24, 564 1, 574 54, 752 
eC a ee ae 50, 358 43, 842 28, 131 +52. 5 15, 141 570 45, 245 
Ms ois cccewecnSunsees 9, 890 17, 801 11, 053 +147.2 6, 118 630 10, 334 
[i ee ee eee Seer 62, 330 75, 698 36, 871 +153.9 36, 123 | 2, 704 63, 906 
ES ES OE A 69, 784 69, 657 34, 599 +28. 8 34, 004 1, 054 101, 673 
Se ee ee nes 21, 320 28, 828 10, 041 +22.0 15, 270 3, 517 17, 471 
TRU ar beats a Somer seas eins 282, 299 302, 433 201, 353 +84. 1 79, 222 21, 858 297, 181 
ND fn oth a ne 116, 338 91, 695 60, 878 +26. 3 30, 355 462 107, 735 
CS Ee eee ane er saree see 79, 427 98, 479 48, 002 +56.0 48, 578 1, 899 56, 323 
a tS oh thd Sh 57, 021 65, 337 18, 890 +46. 8 45, 139 1, 308 67, 698 
PRNOE s os cas accnncawaeas 71,244 64, 268 32, 903 +338. 1 30, 434 931 137, 066 
DP RMMENES cose cnuesas sckes | 70, 796 32, 530 14, 880 +225. 3 17, 454 196 71, 525 
TS eee 12, 096 18, 331 2, 616 +191. 3 14, 264 1, 451 20, 930 
A CL aera 30, 919 33, 481 12, 054 +115.5 18, 573 2, 854 47, 877 
Massachusetts. .........-..-- 92, 945 41, 459 19, 116 +51.2 19, 866 2,477 286, 730 
MRI aceasta 2 Slt i 126, 991 139, 213 74, 781 +619.9 44, 646 19, 786 119, 204 
ae el eae 82, 750 113, 846 58, 985 +4.0 50, 616 4, 245 116, 581 
a eee 62, 505 60, 456 2, 725 +52. 3 54, 186 3, 545 76, 074 
ee ee ree 113, 252 100, 788 35, 159 +97.8 59, 849 5, 780 177, 443 
PIR S eee oe hoe ae 26, 236 46, 471 8, 364 —32.1 29, 204 8, 903 $i, 212 
MUNN cab Ns crete a 53, 597 55, 554 15, 885 +51.1 38, 996 673 41, 114 
1S ee ee 8, 571 13, 432 3, 560 +107. 1 9, 334 538 4, 233 
New Hampshire........--.--- 13, 638 17, 288 7, 399 +9.7 6, 814 3,075 17, 871 
ea a a ne 118, 235 76, 781 53, 531 +61.5 14, 609 8, 641 184, 912 
| 18, 061 35,795 16, 329 +112.9 17, 936 1, 530 34, 022 
UI in ee aS 5 hte A 287, 977 339, 560 204, 728 +39.9 118, 730 16, 102 359, 660 
Norte Carolhis.ccecccccccccs. 82, 354 103, 889 $3, i77 +86.0 49, 297 1, 415 81, 573 
North Dakotas. «ccccccscncee 43, 986 40, 248 14, 715 +65. 5 23, 256 y ty 4 32, 355 
ee RE Re Sere 225, 290 260, 156 167, 685 +72.7 71, 287 21, 184 272, 601 
eS a ee eee 51, 469 72, 701 37, 190 +178. 1 $3,577 1, 934 108, 539 
ROOD oa oe cae 40, 646 58, 124 19, 094 +13.2 37, 774 1, 256 43, 806 
POOMIVIWENIE. cnccocewnccscce 255, 600 249, 696 80, 429 +68. 8 100, 751 68, 516 756, 090 
Rhode Teland - c<cccsccc5.<.<. 19, 120 13, 709 7,797 +215.9 5, 067 845 36, 527 
South Carolina....-.22....... 36, 613 53, 674 16, 528 +56. 8 35, 827 1, 319 48, 836 
Bouth: Dakotas ic. oc ceccicwnas 41, 580 33, 046 9, 077 ‘+2. 3 22, 720 1, 249 45, 542 
pe ae ee eae 59, 833 58, 121 18, 626 +189.9 36, 811 2, 684 157, 775 
pl a ee 209, 941 339, 096 188, 001 +784. 2 128, 424 22, 671 183, 294 
on SE ek eae ee 16, 697 30, 876 14, 144 +62.2 16, 195 537 17, 930 
WOM a heres coco cecens 9, 676 14, 267 5, 342 +88. 1 8, 515 410 3, 005 
ol, ee 51, 841 77, 140 32, 270 +99. 2 43,121 1, 749 54, 235 
Skt) 61, 440 68, 999 20, 687 +104. 1 41, 381 6, 931 58, 964 
CO re 46, 305 44, 950 21, 610 +129.5 23, 068 272 78, 073 
po ES See een eee 138, 557 115, 307 60, 822 +36. 3 48, 777 5, 708 115, 521 
URI cle Sd zane reel a ok 15, 318 29, 644 6, 792 +88.7 16, 933 5,919 6, 277 
District of Columbia.......--- 34, 140 31, 034 25, 956 +31.8 4, 480 598 25, 273 























1 Includes only security wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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Recent Operations 
orE than 400,000 private placements 


M were made by the Employment Serv- 
ice during June and July. Private placements 


in June numbered 224,692, a gain of 81.9 per- 
cent above the total in June 1936, and the sec- 
ond highest total ever reported by the present 
Employment Service. Private placements in 
July reached a total of 207,588, a decrease of 
7.6 percent from June but 76.1 percent greater 
than the number reported 1 year earlier. 

The total placements for June and July 
were 715,380, 21.5 percent less than in the 
same months in 1936. The decrease was due 
to the great decline in relief work assignments 
which numbered only 10,228 compared to 
140,656 in the 1936 months. More than aquar- 
ter of a million public placements were made. 

The active file at the end of July declined 
to 4,939,000. This is 26.7 percent less than 
the figure for July 1936, the decline being 
greater among certified relief applicants than 
among the nonrelief. In July 1936, 58 percent 
of the active registrants were reported as 
being certified relief eligibles, while in July 
1937 only 52.1 percent were so classed. 


Trends Continued 


A summary of the operations of the Employ- 
ment Service during June and July appears in 
the tables following. 

Beginning with the report for July a break- 
down of private placements by duration is 
shown. Due to the fact that complete reports 
of this information were not received from all 
States covering July, it was necessary in such 
instances to base the breakdown upon partial 
reports. Because of the small volume of 
security wage relief placements a separate 
report of such placements has been discon- 
tinued in these tables. The number of such 
placements can be determined by subtracting 
the sum of private and public placements from 
the total placements. In order to facilitate 
comparison between adjoining States, reports 
have been arranged by geographical areas 
rather than in alphabetical order as in 
the past. Operating statistics henceforth 
will be shown by States rather than by the 
Services within each State, due to the in- 
creasing integration of the State Employment 
Services and the National Reemployment 
Service. 


Taste 1.—SUMMARY OF VETERANS’ ACTIVITIES, FOR JUNE-JULY 1937 



































Percent of change from— | Percent of change from— 
Activities for June | Number Activities for July | Number | 
May 1937 | June 1936 | June 1935 June 1937 | July 1936 | July 1935 
| 
= 4 

New applications____| 9, 417 —0.6 | +37.9 —67.9 || New applications.._.| 8, 855 | —6.0 —22.3 —76.5 
Total placements ___- 21, 957 =—8.9) —23.1 —30.6 || Total placements -- | 20, 010 —8.9 —23.2 —35.4 
Prvate..<...... 10, 942 —14.2 | +131.0 +75.0 | ies... <1 9, 994 —8.7 +130.0 +54.9 
| See | 10, 638 —2.4 | 46.3 —58.1 Poblic..........| 9696 —8.8 —48.6 | —56.9 
Relief__._.____- 377 —13.5 | 90.6 (1) OS 320 —15.1 —88.9 | —84.4 
Active file........-- 271, 786 -—7.9 | —25.0 | —38.7 || Active file...._._.-. 265, 165 —2.5 —30.7 | —45.3 

| | 











1 Relief placements not reported for 1935. 


Taste 2.—SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
































JUNE AND JULY 1937 
Percent of change from— Percent of change from— 
Activities for June | Number Activities for July Number | 
May 1937|June 1936] June 1935 June 1937) July 1936) July 1935 

| | 
New applications__._| 337, 930 +24. 2 —8.7 | —49.0 || New applications - ne 295, 219 —12.6 —25.6 —65.8 
Total placements-__ 374, 027 —-1.6 |} -—21.0} +37.7 | Total placements._._} 341, 353 —8.7 —22.1 +20. 3 
Private......... 224, 692 —6.7 | +81.9 +134. 6 Private........<. 207, 588 —7.6|} +76.1 +96.8 
ee 143, 299 +6.8 —46.4 —6.2 eee 129, 573 —9.6 —50.5 —15.7 
ae 6, 036 +16.3 | -—92.7 —73.9 eee 4, 192 —30.6 —92.8 —82.9 
Active file......_____|5,016,014 | —5.5 | —22.8 —25.3 || Active file.........- 4, 938, 998 —1.5 —26.7 —34.7 

| | 
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TOTAL 
PLACEMENTS New AppLticaTIONS Active Fire 
Private Public 
sais * Percent By an 
Total Paceas Percent | Relief! | Number | of change} June 30 } sag 
Number | of change | Number | of change from May May 31 
from May from May 

United States.......-.---- 374, 027 | 224, 692 —6.7 | 143, 299 +6.8 | 6,036 | 337, 930 +24.2 | 5,016, 014 —5.5 
RIM Re dcauseauescscesess 5, 805 4, 043 —28.4 1, 730 —3.2 32 3, 250 —33.4 66, 143 —17.1 
Pn ee ee ae | 2,164 1, 056 —5.9 1, 097 +2.2 11 1, 682 +48.7 17, 724 —12.7 
pS a eee 4, 220 2, 319 +83.2 1, 835 —5.2 66 2, 632 —16. 3 52, 530 —13.0 
CORR ieee ce cesene 25, fal 18, 449 —6.3 Ty aon —9.2 41 29, 256 +41.2 204, 629 -—6.5 
COR ieee oo esccek en 6, 185 3, 809 —7.7 a, 323 +20. 4 53 5,122 +45.5 54, 752 -1.1 
Connecticut.......-.------ 3,786 | 2,808| —7.2 978} +1.0 |......-- 6,606 | +39.8 45,245 | -6.9 
Poko eb cscedcccc 2 i7f 1, 685 +35.2 486 —18. 3 6 1, 252 -1.7 10, 334 | +2.5 
PAGES asccsevenccexscecu 5, 740 3, 076 —13.7 2, 644 +25.2 20 6, 198 +15.2 63, 906 —.8 
ee ete 6, 752 3, 356 —8.1 3, 364 +21.3 32 4, 990 +15.6 101, 673 —16.5 
Dae oG a scscearceceae 3, 167 1, 476 +8.5 1, 691 Si 1,958 +10.6 17, 471 —8.2 
(LE SS ee ee See ere ree 27,459 | 21, 868 —4.8 5, 503 +10.0 88 27,016 +33.5 297, 181 —3.5 
Ci ee ee a 7, 086 5, 404 —8.4 1, 678 +17. 3 4 11, 378 +33.5 107, 735 -—9.8 
ROE ist wes ecencsuxwanee 9,422 4, 878 —18.5 4, 380 +12.2 164 6, 769 +40. 7 56, 323 —6.0 
BNR en oe oes | 5,579 2, 877 +39. 7 2, 697 -9.5 5 3,077 +6. 2 67, 698 —4.9 
Rene ecu cncocacssenes 5, 207 2, 588 —19.2 2, 598 | +1. 3 21 | 6,484 +2.4 137, 066 —6.2 
on | eee 2, 598 1, 463 -9.5 1, 132 +8. 3 3 | 5,476 +25.5 71, 525 —2.7 
OO a ne os eae ee 2, 357 | 421 +55.9 1, 936 te | 1,542 +57.5 20, 930 —11.8 
OO rae 3, 285 1, 545 —17.6 1, 739 +51.9 1 2, 855 +37.7 47, 877 —5.3 
Massachusetts__-.........-- 3, 461 2, 129 —9.4 1, 329 —13.6 3 6, 402 +24. 5 286, 730 —2.0 
DGUIER so cee ccncenecocaa! 12, 252 8, 504 —8.3 3, 270 +.9 478 10, 276 +12.6 119, 204 —10.0 
SS ee 10, 453 7, 133 +1.9 3, 260 —.4 60 8, 233 +48.6 116, 581 —9.0 
OL | ee 7, 307 162 +27.6 7, 439 +48. 2 6 7, 729 +32.9 76, 074 —9.5 
Pee RUcaSieacichiwncusess | 9,065 4, 204 +.7 4, 821 +23.8 40 8, 016 +23.7 177, 443 —10.8 
SD 5, 448 861 | —17.6| 3,336| +17.8] 1,251 | 2,449| +542] 31,212 ia 
Nase sos cue 5,935 | 2,115 | +12.0] 3,808] +57.6 12| 4,032 | +34.9 41, 114 ~K4 
| a ee eee 1, 206 409 —8.1 797 oe 891 +2. 3 4, 233 —5.4 
New Hampshire. -._------- 1, 291 742 +29. 3 549 a a il rn 1, 431 +84.9 17, 871 —9.7 
MEW WettOT< Ssccdencc seed 6, 089 5, 203 —7.6 868 —23.1 18 9,772 +33.8 184, 912 —2.3 
New Minsi00 soe eo0s5 coe 2,017 860 —22.8 1, 154 +6.7 3 1, 276 +10. 2 34, 022 +1.0 
Win tise <5 ees aes 25, 716 18, 001 —13.0 7,612 —6.0 103 21, 252 +11.7 359, 660 —2.7 
North Carolina__.......--- 11, 048 6, 628 +36. 3 4, 420 oe 7,200 +5.5 81, 573 —3.1 
North Dakota....22.<..<<. 3, 637 1, 523 +5.7 2, 061 —15.6 53 2, 127 +4.2 32, 355 —4.7 
Te en ee ee 23, 608 18, 009 —10.6 5, 246 —1.0 353 18,805 | +48.1 272, 601 —7.0 
SE a ee 4,758 2, 478 —45.1 2, 270 —9.7 10 3, 805 —7.2 108, 539 —7.8 
SPORNGR ct oie ee eas he 4, 647 2, 679 +28.7 1, 953 —3.8 15 4, 328 +33.0 43, 806 —4.6 
Pennsylvania.........-.--- 19, 675 8, 247 -1.9 9, 446 +3.5 1, 982 23, 240 +49. 5 756, 090 —.7 
Rhode Islatid..<..-<.....<- 1, 279 932 +3.6 308 —4.9 39 2, 092 +47.6 36, 527 —6.2 
South Carolina.......----- 5, 044 1, 627 —12.4 3, 399 —-1.5 18 3, 215 +19.8 48, 836 —7.1 
South Daintee.sscw dacnues 4, 063 1, 224 +1.2 2, 821 +23.7 18 2, 671 +44.9 45, 542 +.8 
ONE iscd csnccainne 5, 732 2, 099 —13.0 3, 628 +11.8 5 4, 548 —4.4 157, 775 —4.0 
WORE cai cannieseanaices 31, 704 24, 440 —14.0 7,191 +.9 73 19, 797 —17.8 183, 294 —6.0 
RR isic Suciamndaduewecalen 3,451 2, 295 +94.0 1, 085 +14. 3 71 2,254 | +77.8 17, 930 —3.8 
WARIO Se ccisacc8 toe asco 1, 491 754 —4.4 736 +.4 1 869 +14.8 3, 005 —46.2 
J eae ee se? 7, 641 3, 360 —10.8 4, 275 +17.4 6 4, 666 +16.7 54, 235 —9.4 
Washington...<....-...... 7, 086 2, 868 +16.0 3, 870 —14.1 348 5, 765 +21.9 58, 964 —19.5 
West Virginia. ..........-.. 3, 471 1, 888 —31.3 1, 575 +10. 3 8 3, 205 +23.7 78, 073 —12.8 
WNDEMN Soi enucicuwsnee 10, 978 6, 655 —8.7 4, 141 +25.6 182 15, 425 +65.7 115, 521 +.7 
WVGHHER 3 ok oi b Macsscen 2, 958 936 +20.6 1, 689 +13.6 333 1, 593 +43.1 6, 277 —12.0 
District of Columbia-_..---- 2, 806 2, 606 +3.7 200 GG Lesacascs 2, 950 +37.1 25, 273 —7.5 
































1 Includes only security wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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PLACEMENTS 


| , 
| New APPLICATIONS 


Active Fite 























| Private Public 
STATE | ? Percent 
| Von | Percent | Percent Relief! | Number ey 
} Number | of change | Number | of change 
— May on May | 
| | | | 
United States. ..-.-- | 289, 313 | 141, 537 | —9.5 | 142,190! +6.7| 5,586 | 225,875 | +22.7 
a ee | 4,709 | 2,960 | —28.8 1,721 | —2.7 28| 2,186| —36.8 
OES | 1,818 | 719} —12.6| 1,088 | +2.2 11} 1,357 | +53.3 
RNR ccnimnnncnennse | 3,461] 1,566] 483.8] 1,829} —5.1 66| 1,880| —22.1 
eae ee ne | 20,295 | 13,091 —10.0 | 7,167 | —9.4 37 | 20,324 | +41.2 
a 5,067 | 2,718| —14.0| 2,307} +20.4 42| 3,460] 441.7 
Consecticut...........---. 2,431 | 1,472] -16.4] 959| 44.4 [L.-W.- 3,620 | 435.4 
Delaware...-.------------ 1, 417 | 929 | +45.4 | 484 | —18.4 4 720 | +16.1 
a 4,762 | 2,109| -17.6| 2,637| +425.3 16] 4,131] +16.2 
Btticciirneenewoceeene 6,202 | 2,827] +184 | 3,350| 421.7 5] 3,751 | 428.1 
SRE 2,813 | 1,129] +13.8| 1,684] 460.8 |........ 1,584 | +9.5 
ni sintihineetininccse sie | 18,846 | 13,308} -9.2| 5,477| +11.0 61 | 17,289 | +28.7 
ais 4,387 | 2,709 | -20.0) 1,676 | +17.7 2| 7,259| +22.9 
EE Te | 7,677| 3,156| —20.2| 4,361} 412.5 160 | 4,268 | +36.7 
NR idencchteiccaaenesti | 5,026 | 2,332 | +47.7| 2,690| -9.5 4} 2,161} +1.0 
a irtisitinkminiinonn | 4,170| 1,574] —26.3} 2,575) +41.1 21 | 4,367) +2.9 
cee, SOROS 1, 882 755 | —25.5 Lay} 6468 |.....-.. | 3,928 | +28.6 | 
TE 2, 192 257] +454.8| 1,935 | +29.3 |... | 1,197] +541 
Maryland_..__-- VRE 2,853 | 1,12 —19.4 | 1,731 | +51.7 | 1] 2,061 | +433.7 
Massachusetts_._._....-.-- | 2,431] 1,123] -14.9] 1,305] 13.8 | 3| 3,972 | +19.9 
NR iiiiccnnccnncidnn | 9,261| 5,582| -16.2| 3,260] 41.4] 419] 7,063| 411.2 
eee a a es 7, 546 4, 253 —1.4 | 3, 235 -.9 | 58 5, 134 +46, 2 
Mississippi....-.---------- 7, 255 124] 421.6] 7,127| 448.0 | 4| 6,397| +37.0 
te 7,557| 2,701| +0.7| 4,816| +23.9| 40] 5,191] +24.9 
Montana......-..-.-.----| 5, 261 694 | —22.2| 3,323] 417.8] 1,244] 2,033 | +55.0 
Nebraska-....------------ 5,254 | 1,442 | 420.4 | 3,800] +57.8 | 12| 2,752] +37.3 
eS Se 1, 118 | 325 —9.0 | | ~? |........ 751 | —1.2 
New Hampshire. _________- | 1,027 | 482 | +43.0 | ee 917 | +93.1 
Mw Jettacecceo-....--- | 3,227) 2351| —19.4 | —-g60 | —23.4 16| 63741 435.3 
New Mexico......-------- | 1, 844 | 699 | -17.3| 1,143] 46.7 2 938 | +20.3 
I ae css | 17,390! 9,891 | —12.4] 7,401 —7.8 98 | 13,706] +14.8 
North Carolina... -- Bara: | 7,659 | 3,261 | +25.8| 4,398 ae 4,910 +2.8 
North Dakota..... .-...--- 3,185 | 1,081 +2.7| 2,052| 15.6 52) 1,451 —5.7 
CROAT 16,139 | 10,611] -—11.2] 5,194] —1.1 334 | 11,625 | +42.0 
Oklahoma........--------- 3,567 | 1,314| —53.1| 2,243] -9.8 10| 2, 382 -9.4 
Sa 4,065 | 2,108] +31.8] 1,942] —3.7 15 | 3,142 | 433.9 
Pennsylvania__........-.-- 15, 755 4, 774 —2.7 9, 201 +2.7 1, 780 15, 067 +51.7 
Rhode Island_....--------- 835 496 | 421.9 308 —4.9 31} 1,092 | +39.5 
South Carolina. .......---- 4,558 | 1,154] -4.8] 3,392 —1.5 12| 2,774] +26.6 
South Dakota.....-------- 3, 742 930} 41.2] 2,796) 423.2 16| 1,676} +36.3 
oe Ls | 4, 705 1, 073 —27.1 3, 627 +12.0 5 3, 233 —3.5 
Nh nee shvein suas | 25,543 | 18,321] -16.9] 7,151 +.7 71 | 13,083 | —20.3 
ta 2, 571 1,419 | +60.7| 1,081 | +4146 71| 1,363 | +67.7 
ae 1, 148 412 | —14.3 735 +.5 1 636 | +25.7 
ree 5,935 | 1,670] +3.9| 4,263] +17.2 | 2} 3,570) +15.9 
oc a | 6,270} 2,088] +7.5| 3,863 | —14.1 | 319 | 4,190 | +19.6 
West Virginia. ........_.-- | 2,529 | 969 —41.3 1, 558 +10. 2 | 2 2, 170 +29.0 
a ae | 8,007] 3,720] 12.2] 4,124| +25.4| 163] 9,769] +463.5 
NNR Ee occa aa 2, 699 691 | 424.5 1,680 | +14.1 | 328] 1,263 | +40.0 
District of Columbia__..__- | 1,222} 1,04 | 2.6 | 176 | +416.6 |........ 1,708 | +39.1 
| | | | | | 





















































Percent 
June 30 of change 
from 

May 31 
3, 894, 507 —6.3 
47,151 —18.9 
14,638 | —12.6 
42, 203 —13.6 
149, 784 —7.0 
42, 099 —2.0 
33, 279 —8.9 
7, 336 | +2.1 
47,902 | -1.7 
68, 656 -19.1 
15, 212 —8.6 
337, 912 —5.0 
87, 903 —10.4 
44, 648 | —7.7 
53, 941 | —5.7 
108, 837 | —5.8 
57,100 | —2.7 
18,213 | —13.0 
38,775 | 4.5 
210, 605 | —1.9 
98, 933 —11.7 
94, 099 —10.8 
53, 926 —11.8 
143, 051 —10.7 
25, 693 —4.4 
33, 495 —9.6 
3, 442 —7.6 
13, 628 —10.8 
146, 191 —2.5 
28, 564 +.9 
288, 464 —2.9 
54, 633 —4.7 
26, 487 —5.2 
214, 142 —7.8 
89, 187 —7.7 
35,017 —7.1 
588, 188 -1.1 
25, 744 -—9.5 
33, 109 —6.8 
37, 553 —1.0 
122, 272 —4.6 
133, 512 —7.1 
14, 741 ~Y 
2, 308 —47.1 
39, 362 -—9.7 
47, 889 —22.2 
63, 953 —12.5 
88, 762 —1.1 
5, 003 —12.8 
16, 965 —8.7 








1 Includes only security wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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WOMEN 
PLACEMENTS New ApPLicaTIONS Active Fite 
Private Public 
STATE | Dewens —— 
Total . Percent ; Percent Relief! | Number pale rd June 30 |° an 
Number | of change | Number | of change May 31 
from May from May 
United States.....--- 84, 714 83, 155 —1.3 1, 109 +26.7 450 | 112,055 +27.3 | 1,121, 507 —2.7 
REO - i ceacnsaaesen 1, 096 1, 083 —27.5 9 —55.0 4 1, 064 —25.3 18, 992 —12.5 
ON oe ad 2 346 337 +12.7 9 CS A 325 +32.1 3, O86 —13.4 
Ce ee ee | 759 753 +81.9 6 25.0 bo ceecus 752 +2.7 10, 327 —10.5 
CHGS oc acacewwanas 5,426 5, 358 +4.2 64 +30.6 + 8, 932 +41.2 54, 845 —4.9 
aegis oo even even 1,118 1,091 +12.7 16 +23.1 11 1, 662 +54.2 12, 653 +2.2 
Conneecuts:<saccscasccuc 1, 355 1, 336 +5.5 19 a ee 2, 986 +45.4 11, 966 —1.0 
TOMMMIENO Sooo aneeanded 760 756 +24. 5 2 0 y 532 —18.7 2, 998 +3.6 
fe oe 978 967 —4.0 7 +16.7 4 2, 067 +13. 3 16, 004 +1.7 
Carn si caccwcdeneen 550 529 —58.2 14 —33.3 7 1, 239 —10.7 33,017 —10.7 
ea kesene 354 347 —5.7 7 | +6060 |. sc 374 +15.4 2, 259 —5.4 
PGR ss ccccscaseunses 8, 613 8, 560 +3.0 26 —61.8 27 9, 727 +43.1 59, 269 +3.4 
Ce ESS eee oe ee 2, 699 2, 695 +7.2 2 —71.4 z 4,119 +57.2 19, 832 —7.3 
LO eee eee ee ne 1, 745 1, 722 —15.2 19 —24.0 4 2, 501 +48.0 11, 675 +1.5 
EE ene ee eee 553 545 +13. 3 7 —12.5 1 916 +20. 8 13, 757 —1.8 
SS a oe 1, 037 1,014 —4.9 23 er 4 037 +1.4 28, 229 —7.4 
DM cas cteboncncuws 716 708 +17.6 5 | +150.0 3 1, 548 +18. 1 14, 425 —2.8 
DRM oa ceewndeen 165 164 +57.7 a One) | eee ee 345 +70. 8 2.787 —3.2 
Ce eh se a 432 424 —12.4 S| 4-268.6 1.5.66... 794 +49.0 9, 102 —8.7 
Massachusetts..--..------- 1, 030 1, 006 —2.4 24 | ha eee 2, 430 +32.9 76, 125 —2.0 
RD en Fes aeaee | 299% 2, 922 +11.9 10 —60.0 59 eB +15.7 20, 271 —0.6 
a ee 2, 907 2, 880 +7.4 25 | +212.5 2 3, 099 +52.9 22, 482 —1.0 
REI cs occewact<saeu 52 38 +52.0 12 | +500.0 2 1, 332 +16.5 22, 148 —3.3 
NUM Ais cedaddsacceees 1, 508 1, 503 +.6 5 a | 2, 825 +21.5 34, 392 —11.2 
OL ce 187 167 +9.2 13 +30.0 7 416 +50.7 5,519 +0.9 
Nebraska.......- Sewanee 681 673 —2.5 8 ea eS 1, 280 +30. 2 7,619 —2.5 
aE apy eee ee 88 84 —4.5 4 Se 140 +26. 1 791 +5.5 
New Hampshire. -..--...-- 264 260 +9.7 4 ee 514 +71.9 4, 243 -—5.9 
New JONES cceccscccecs 2, 862 2, 852 +5.0 8 +33. 3 2 3, 398 +30.9 38, 721 —1.8 
ew Blere6 . oc cacececs 173 161 —40.1 11 0 1 338 —10.6 5,458 +1.7 
PReee Ste a  cawiiesen 8, 326 8,110 —13.8 211 | +201.4 5 7, 546 +6.5 71, 196 -1.8 
Nortel: Carolina.<...<....<. 3, 389 3, 367 +48. 3 22 i ae 2, 363 +11.7 26, 940 +0. 2 
North Dakota............- 452 442 +13.9 9 —10.0 1 676 +34.4 5, 868 —2.3 
NN a oe caawaniianaswanda 7, 469 7, 398 -—9.8 52 +8. 3 19 7, 180 +59.1 58, 459 —3.6 
Ne Coo ckeuuua cedune 1, 191 1, 164 —32.0 27 i eee 1, 423 —3.3 19, 352 —7.9 
OME oo ewen i coed 582 571 +18. 5 11 SS 1, 186 +30. 5 8, 789 +6.9 
a ee 3, 920 3, 473 -—.7 245 +47.6 202 8, 173 +45.7 167, 902 +.5 
Rhode Island_............- 444 436 —11.6 i Roe & 1, 000 +57.7 10, 783 +2.7 
South Carolina. ........... 486 473 —26.8 z 0 6 441 —10.4 15, 727 —7.5 
DOUtH WAkOR...cecescccs 321 294 +1.4 25 | +108.3 2 995 +62. 3 7, 989 +10. 2 
pio eee 1, 027 1, 026 +8.9 1 —80.0 }__..._.- 1, 315 —6.6 35, 503 —1.7 
RMR cc crcteaata mata aac cts aca 6, 161 6, 119 —4.1 40 +48. 1 2 6, 714 —12.4 49, 782 —2.9 
Ree cwiunecowek creda 880 876 | +192.0 4 ee 891 +95.8 3, 189 +25.0 
VGRRIING cc wcceccassaanes 343 342 +11.0 1 ~ $00 t....0sc- 233 —7.2 697 —43.1 
MRS cwehincatincumun 1, 706 1, 690 —21.7 12 | +140.0 4 1, 096 +19.1 14, 873 —8.5 
Washington_............_- 816 780 +47.2 7 — 36.4 29 1, 575 +28.5 11,075 —5.1 
Weet Virgiiia. ..25.<.<.... 942 919 —16.4 17 +21.4 6 1, 035 +14.0 14, 120 —14.0 
ee 2, 971 2, 935 —3.8 17 | +112.5 19 5,656 +69.7 26, 759 +7.6 
WYGMMNE wiccccdswndcsxcu 259 245 +10.9 9 —35.7 5 330 +56. 4 1, 274 —8.5 
District of Columbia-..--_- 1, 584 1, 560 +8. 3 24 a ee 1, 242 +34.6 8, 308 —4.9 
| 











1 Includes only security wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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TOTAL 








PLACEMENTS 


New APPLICATIONS 





Division AND STATE 
Total ! 





Private 


Public 





Total 


Percent of | Tempo- | 
change Regular rary (1 
from month or 
June less) 


(over 1 
month) 


Number 


Percent of 
change 
from 
June 


Percent of 
change 
from 
June 


Active 
file 
July 31 





United States......------ 341, 353 


207, 588 


—7.6 | 94, 769 112, 819 |129, $73 


—9.6 


1295, 219 








—12.6 


4, 938, 998 





New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
East North Central 


Indiana 
NN ogo hen cckonencues | 25, 840 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
West North Central 49, 348 


10, 212 





4, 590 


Delaware 
Maryland 3 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

East South Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 


Mississippi 


West South Central 
Arkansas 


Wyoming 
Colorado 


24, 964 





11, 870 | 


7, 203 
5,931 
3, 663 
5, 879 





7, 108 
523 








—6. 
+24. 
+2. 
+10. 


4,699 | 2,409 
454 69 
444 314 
577 258 

21, 208 2629 

3 483 3 324 
21, 533 2815 
14,992 | 12,900 
38,259 | 38 425 
32,360 | 31,779 

4, 373 2, 696 

25, 306 | 26,987 

6, 525 8, 641 

2, 727 1, 660 

29,294 | 29,748 | 

3, 497 4,013 

3, 263 2, 925 

13,274 | 15, 106 

4,580 | 3,970 

| 2,288 | 3,806 
21,623 | 21,899 
2, 804 1, 739 
620 

1, 181 

1, 891 

8, 950 
916 
594 

1, 022 

1,091 
605 

1, 833 | 

3 466 

1, 194 

8 1, 229 

2, 608 

2 869 
534 

1, 183 
122 

24, 586 
573 
416 

21, 440 

22, 157 

6, 600 
319 

2731 
307 

22,193 

1, 199 | 
688 | 

1,058 | 

2105 | 

12, 673 

31, 403 

i 8:3. See 

41.0) 38,882 | 39, 747 


—13. 
—16. 
—i. 

—7. 
—20. 
—14. 
—13. 
—15. 
—18. 
—12. 





—7. 





+19. 
+24. 
—16. 


BN DEH A CwWNHUOOMON UO DAU WHWWHKH PN DH DHS 


lo. 


N WM OA Ow O 
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1, 464 
1, 260 
915 
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11, 611 
3, 437 


1, 846 | 
6, 328 | 





—22. 
—33. 


—17. 
—0. 


—6. 


—3. 


—6. 
—10. 
+0. 
+6. 


—16. 
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—8. 
—23. 
—32. 
—7. 
+1. 


—3, 
—20. 
—19. 
—10. 
—14. 
+43. 
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—16. 
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—10. 
—47. 
—12. 
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—38. 
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—3. 
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| 31, 821 
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3, 433 
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+1. 
—13. 
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—12. 
+0. 
—2. 
—3. 
—38. 
—4. 
-9. 
—7. 
—1. 
+1. 
—10. 
—22. 
—20. 
—27. 
—3. 
—22. 
—28. 
— 36. 
—26. 
—17. 
+11. 
—9. 
—40. 
—11. 
—19. 
—14. 
—20. 
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395, 857 
16, 817 
lv, 79 

4, 260 

271, 896 
36, 675 
48, 450 

1, 260, 630 

322, 327 

178, 409 

759, 894 

921, 414 

280, 423 

108, 194 

298, 894 

117, 411 

116, 492 

530, 330 

115, 043 
54, 964 

178, 523 
30, 077 
45, 762 
40, 889 
65, 072 

510, 946 
10, 133 
47, 000 
28, 905 
52, 349 
78, 442 
79, 267 
49, 795 

101, 700 
63, 355 

428, 480 

124, 025 

156, 819 
69, 670 
77, 966 


302, 885 
60, 170 
40, 028 

202, 687 





1 Includes 4,192 security wage placements on work-relief projects; 


2 Data partially estimated. 


3 Data estimated. 
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Division AND STATE 


PLACEMENTS 


New AppPLticaTIONS 





Private 


Public 





Total 


Percent of 
change 
from 
June 


Regular 
(over 1 
month) 


month or 


Percent of 
change 
from 
June 


Tempo- 


rary (1 Number 


less) 


Percent of 
change 
from 
June 


Number 





New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
East North Central 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 

West North Central 
Minnesota 


Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 


Delaware 

Maryland 3 

District of Columbia 
Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
West South Central 


Arkansas 


268, 871 


136, 526 


56, 066 


80, 460 |128, 593 —9.6 


—9.8 


3, 818, 351 











8, 294 

1, 515 

938 

1, 028 

2, 126 

686 

2, 001 

32, 684 
17, 863 
2, 624 

12, 197 
51, 479 
14, 128 
3, 867 

18, 245 
8, 049 

7, 190 

42, 240 
9, 235 


1, 872 
1, 063 
29, 092 
6, 085 
4, 061 





18, 946 


3, 799 
231 
470 
515 

1, 026 
373 

1, 184 

15, 208 

9, 400 

1, 788 

4, 020 

34, 597 

9, 300 

2, 185 

11, 540 

4, 955 

3, 617 

21, 365 

5, 943 

4, 568 

2, 275 


869 
930 
638 

2, 758 
1, 602 
a 382 
967 
419 
17, 599 
2, 630 
2, 210 
12, 759 





349 


707 


9556 
366 
954 
#59 


206 
453 
2146 
2, 204 
4, 072 
599 
3270 
412 
31,140 
486 
610 
221 

2 334 
7, 821 
31, 473 
1837 
$5,511 











4, 469 
1, 284 
468 
513 

1, 082 
305 
817 
16, 489 
8, 289 
833 

7, 367 
18, 376 
4, 664 
1,679 
5, 857 
2, 753 
3, 423 
20, 678 
3, 225 
3, 995 
3, 674 
1, 365 
2, 594 
3,850 | +1. 
1,975 | —26. 
21,272 | —3. 
386 | —20. 
1,400 | —19. 
178 | +1. 
3,638 | —14. 
2,244 | +44. 
4,335] —1. 
3,516 | +3. 
3,502 | +4. 
2,073 | —21. 
12,554] —16. 
2,185 | —15. 
3,253 | —10. 
887 | —48. 
6,229 | —12. 
10,515 | —14. 
1,123 | —38. 
1,093 |  —3. 
1,408 | —37. 
6,891 | —3. 
12,800} —2. 
2,874 | —13. 
1,727 | +2. 
1,348 | —19. 
2,593 | +12. 
1,456 | +27. 
1,253 | +15. 
905 | —16. 
644 | —18. 
11,440 | —I11. 
3,427 | —11. 
1,832 | —5.7 | 
6,181 | —13.8 | 


—22.8 
—33.6 
—14. 
—30. 
—17. 
—1. 
—14. 
—5. 
+12. 
—3. 
—19. 
—6. 
—10. 


+ 
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+6. 
—15. 
—17. 
—12. 
—0. 
—8. 
—23. 
—33. 
—7. 
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746 
285 

9, 778 
31,157 
33573 
37, 248 
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—21.7 
—23.0 
—24.1 
—16.4 
—21.6 
—15.2 
—23.6 
—7.0 
+8.4 
—25.2 
—13.2 
—12. 3 
—8.0 
—15.1 
-17.7 
+7.4 
—19.8 
-1.9 
—6.5 
—12.9 
—4.2 
+106. 2 
—26.1 
—1.1 
—18.2 
—8.2 
—10. 3 
+1.9 
—18.9 
—20.0 
—4.2 
+9.6 
+19 
+2.2 
—37.6 
+4.6 
—2.7 
—5.5 
+4. 8 
+14.6 
—4.0 
—14.1 
—20. 1 
—19.4 
+5.0 
—21.1 
—31.3 
—36.0 
—23.9 
—14.5 
+16. 2 
—9.4 
—46.4 
—9.5 
—19.8 
—6.8 
35.1 
—23.2 


2, 669 
15, 601 








291, 550 


14, 477 
13, 594 
3, 206 


199, 072 


25, 846 
35, 355 


990, 114 
257, 044 
140, 909 
592, 161 
728, 969 
218, 743 


88, 103 


237, 887 


95, 764 
88, 472 


424, 229 


91, 697 
43, 235 


142, 976 


24, 244 
37, 423 
33, 027 
51, 627 


369, 664 


7, 228 
38, 000 
18, 901 
37, 407 
64, 059 
53, 428 
34, 607 
69, 168 
46, 866 


325, 773 


98, 005 


121, 889 


50, 166 
55, 713 


319, 765 


39, 475 
58, 017 
87, 069 


135, 204 
140, 314 


23, 874 
12, 974 
4, 020 
38, 468 
29, 113 
13, 747 
15, 176 

2, 942 


227, 973 


49, 605 
32, 088 


146, 280 





1 Includes 3,752 security wage placements on work-relief projects 


4 Data partially estimated. 


8 Data estimated. 
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WOMEN 








PLACEMENTS 


New APPLICATIONS 






































Private AcTIVE 
Division AND STATE Percent of ILE, 
Total ! Percent of | Regular | Temporary Number change Jury 31 
Total change | (over1l | (1 month or | from June 
from June | month) less) | 

United States__......-- 72,482 | 71, 062 | —14.5 | 38, 703 | 32, 359 | 91, 556 | —18.3 | 1, 120, 647 
New Easland...............- 3, 355 3, 309 —6.6 | 2, 242 | 1, 067 5, 749 —23.4 104, 307 
SEE a ee 292 292 +78.0 | 257 35 342 —.9 2, 340 
New Hampshire--------- 293 288 +10.8 213 75 383 —25.5 4, 165 
SE Sete 325 320 —6.4 249 71 301 +29. 2 1,054 
Massachusetts___--.-...- 823 | 811 —19.4 2543 2 268 1, 891 —22.2 72, 824 
Rhode Island..__-------- 437 | 434 —.5 3223 | 3211 669 —33.1 10, 829 
rane 1195] 1,164] = -12.9 2757 | 2 407 2,163|  —27.6| 13,095 
Middle Atlantic_......------- 13,301 | 12,684 | —12.1 6, 516 | 6, 168 17,751 —7.2 270, 516 
eC ee ene aeaee Te 7, 537 | 7, 284 | —10.2 3 3,710 | 3 3,574 7, 961 +5.4 | 65, 283 
New Jersey_------------- 2, 358 | 2, 351 —17.6 31,082 | 3 1, 269 | 3, 300 | —2.9 | 37, 500 
Pennsylvania............| 3, 406 | 3, 049 | —12.2 1, 724 . 1, 325 | 6, 420 —20.6 | 167, 733 
East North Central_-----.--- 20, 901 20, 696 —15.6 11, 118 9, 578 25, 155 -15.9 | 192, 445 
NS ee ee ee 5, 926 5, 866 | —20.7 2, 797 3, 069 6, 625 —7.7 | 61, 680 
a | 2, 208 2, 202 -18.3 1, 521 681 3, 217 —21.9| 20,091 
| ees 7, 595 7, 502 ~§24 24,111 13, 391 7, 270 —25.3| 61,007 
ES ee ee etre 2, 575 2, 555 —12.6 1, 231 1, 324 3, 133 —2.5 | 21, 647 
BNR cnn n Sica cen 2, 597 2, 571 —12.4 1, 458 1, 113 4,910 —13.2 | 28, 020 
West North Central___....--- 7, 108 7,015 —13.0 4, 393 2, 622 9, 249 —24.8 106, 101 
| eee 2, 635 2, 607 —9.5 1, 568 1, 039 2, 329 —24.8 | 23, 346 
NS ee eee 1, 533 1, 526 —11.4 952 574 1, 754 —29.9 11, 729 
I iris nccrenccnens | 1, 250 1, 247 —17.0 2830 2417 2, 389 —15.4 35, 547 
North Dakota--..--.----- 470 449 +1.6 278 171 540 —20.1 5, 833 
Soath Tete... -.-..... 245 222 —24.5 122 100 540 —45.7 8, 339 
MEER Si cccsscccccncs 536 528 —21.5 352 176 953 —25.5 7, 862 
EE 439 436 —20.0 291 145 744 —18.8 13, 445 
ae AL 7, 660 —28. 3 4, 536 3, 124 8, 547 —20.9 141, 282 
IES oo exc ne edens 650 650 —14.0 146 504 555 +4. 3 2, 905 
MMorviand *............... 383 375 —11.6 195 180 800 +.8 9, 000 
District of Columbia- -- ~~ 1,151 1, 149 —26. 3 569 580 1, 154 —7.1 10, 004 
I son aiocesineetcas 1, 006 996 —41.1 2539 3457 901 —17.8 14, 942 
West Virginia_........._- 794 781 —15.0 444 337 740 —28.5 14, 383 
North Carolina----.-..-- 2,025 1, 991 —40.9 1, 355 636 1,912 -—19.1 25, 839 
South Carolina_.--...--.- 460 455 —3.8 3 348 3 107 302 —31.5 15, 188 
ren 518 ‘502 —5.1 395 107 970 —21.7 32, 532 
PRS Fe ovennnsnenne 770 | 761 —21.3 3545 3216 1, 213 —41.3 16, 489 
East South Central_.-..--..-- 2, 189 | 2, 145 —32.1 1, 372 773 4,219 —27.6 102, 707 
Oe 724 709 —30.1 2378 2331 1, 654 —21.9 | 26, 020 
ee eee 778 771 —24.9 534 237 1, 135 —13.7 34, 930 
OE etn 657 636 —41.3 435 201 907 —14.8 19, 504 
SS ees 30 29 —23.7 225 94 523 —60.7 22, 253 
West South Central_._.--.... 7, 629 7, 556 —13.6 2, 802 4, 754 7, 863 —24.7 94, 899 
SS a er 415 411 —45.4 294 117 423 | —43.8 9 722 
SE i cakwonnee 570 564 —20. 3 409 155 1, 244 —19.6 14, 350 
NN ee 1, 033 1, 007 —13.5 2 378 2629 835 —41.3 19, 961 
DRS ican eniee 5, 611 5, 574 —8.9 1,721 3, 853 5, 361 —20. 2 50, 866 
PNR in ccciwecrenceni: 3, 020 2, 949 —10.9 1, 571 1, 378 3, 375 —24.6 33, 478 
nn ae 213 197 +18.0 148 49 344 —17.3 5, 363 
SR cintcnentncwnmnnnns 255 254 —26.8 9183 271 230 —38.5 2, 069 
EE a 183 177 —27.8 96 81 211 —36.1 1, 069 
NS | aren ee 1, 218 1, 199 +9.9 2624 2575 1, 256 —24.4 11, 940 
New Mexico_.....----..- 242 233 +44.7 150 83 328 —3.0 5, 681 
EE ae ae 366 357 +5.9 170 187 293 —9.8 3, 098 
ODS Ccakincoen comune 461 451 —48.5 139 312 605 —32.1 3, 699 
eee 82 81 —3.6 261 220 108 —22.9 559 
PN. cainctniesinenaeenes 7, 222 7, 048 +5.1 4, 153 2, 895 9, 648 —17.5 74, 912 
Washington. ._.__...__.. 712 700 —10.3 3454 3 246 1, 056 —33.0 10, 565 
OE Ee eee ee 492 478 —16.3 2 328 2150 764 —35.6 7, 940 
NR en cnwdcctnmns 6, 018 5, 870 +9.6 3 3,371 32,499 7, 828 —12.4 56, 407 





























1 Includes 980 public placements and 440 security 
wage placements on work-relief projects. 


O 


2 Data partially estimated. 
3 Data estimated. 








